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LAMB DRILL SPEEDER 


For use on horizontal boring mills, milling machines, Radial drills, 


or large drill presses. 














Weight 27 lbs. (approx.) Ratio of speeds 4 to 1. Will hold drills or 


end mills to 5” diameter. We can supply taper hole spindles in- 


stead of taper shanks. Ball and Roller bearings are used throughout. 


Gears are hardened, body is aluminum, and perfect oil seals are 


used to prevent oil leaks. 


These devices are priced very low, on account of our modern 


methods and equipment. Sent to reliable concerns on trial. 


F. JOS. LAMB CO. 


Telephones 5382-5383-5384 6343 Wight St., Detroit, Mich. 








RICHARD BROTHERS 


INTERCHANGEABLE PUNCHES 















































QUICKLY REMOVED EASILY REPLACED 





For illustrated catalog send name and address to 


ALLIED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
RICHARD BROTHERS DIVISION 
1560 East Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Michigan 





“Service with a Punch” 

















Let’s Talk About 


Your Business 








The manufacturing of products needs no ex- 
planation. But the idea of “Manufacturing 
Customers,” requires definition. 

In one sense, customers are manufactured 
just the same as products. 


Your product may be the finest of its kind 
ever developed. Yet, in itself, it may not arouse 
the desire to buy. 


It is necessary to talk of your product in terms 
of advantage to the buyer. He must be told 
what it will do for him. He must be induced to 
think of your product with a conviction of its 
honesty and goodness. 


No state of mind which personal salesman- 
ship can arouse in them, is comparable—in its 
effect on buying—with this self-induced opinion. 
This is “manufacturing customers.” 

Today, this manufacture of customers is more 
important than ever before. Using the pages of 
Procress will help do the job. Help enhance 
the strength and dignity of your position. Help 
to make your product preferred by the 3300 
buyers who read every issue of PRoGREss. 


Complete information on request. 


















































A Timely Word From 


T would be hardly possible to paint a 
picture of conditions in the Special 
Tool, Die and Machine Shop Industry 
(jobbing shops) blacker than it actually 
was during the years 1930 to 1933. Total 
demoralization marked its course. Prices 
were ruinous and wages shamefully low. 
Strikes were the order of the day. ‘“Cut- 
ting each other’s throats” in competitive 
bidding was a daily pastime of shop 
owners. Estimates and bids on work 
resembled the arithmetic papers of high 
school students, so little did some of 
them represent the actual costs of the 
work they figured. 

Hundreds of shop owners whose stock 
in trade was the skill which they had 
developed and the experience which they 
had accumulated, and whose tangible 
assets were shops filled with special 
machinery, tools and equipment designed 
to give expert and almost immediate 
service, realized themselves coming ever 
closer to the abyss of extinction. 

In the latter part of 1933 the star 
appeared. Only a few recognized in its 
uncertain flicker the possibility of a light 
strong enough to lead us back through 
the morass of near-oblivion. George J. 
Knell, a Trustee of the Hudson River 
Valley Division, described the founding 
of the Institute correctly and dra- 
matically: 

“Conceived in debt, homeless, obscure, 
with a pledged eligible membership of 
less than 500;—its only heritage a Code 
of Fair Practice, also a Code of Regula- 
tions amateurly drafted and of ques- 
tionable worth; without funds, and 
confronted with the gigantic task of 
organizing a demoralized industry on a 
national scale—this, in brief, describes 
our Institute at the time of its birth in 
August of 1933. 

Creeping, then toddling, now walking 
—the Institute has grown under the 
skillful ministration of those entrusted 
with its care. And thus we find it to- 
day, sound in body and spirit, ready and 
able to serve the Industry to which it 
owes its existence.” 

No new venture is ever so perfect that 
it cannot be criticized. No effort of man 
has ever been so perfect but that another 
might do better. Progress has been 
made toward nationalizing our Industry. 
Let no backward step be taken. Gov- 


An Industry Member 


ernmental regulation provides for Code 
Authority administration of the affairs 
of our Industry. An organization de- 
pendent upon voluntary contributions 
will have a precarious existence. We 
in this Industry have not gone far 
enough to realize fully the advantages to 
be gained from cooperation. Even now 
many who should contribute and will 
have to, according to Government edict, 
are laggards. 

Our Industry has a long way to go be- 
fore it reaches that stage where its high 
degrees of skill and experience is fully 
appreciated by other Industries which 
we serve. Then, and only then, can we 
expect to receive the compensation which 
is our due. Let’s pull together for this 
universal reward. Petty jealousies and 
personal prejudices cannot possibly help 
us to reach our goal. We arrive at the 
best method of procedure by conferring 
with each other reasonably and harmon- 
iously. 

No one has ever succeeded in proving 
a case against COOPERATION. 


Recovery Straws 

Ford’s prediction of “1,000,000 cars or 
better” will involve an outlay of $415,- 
000,000 in part as follows: 

1. Freight bills for the movement of 
raw and finished materials will approx- 
imate $74,000,000. 

2. 100,000,000, the biggest item in the 
budget, will go to bodies by Detroit body 
builders. 

3. Steel, iron, and non-ferrous mate- 
rials will take about $75,000,000, and 
$53,000,000 of this will go to buy steel in 
open market. The non-ferrous metals of 
aluminum, copper, lead, tin, and zinc 
will take about $12,000,000. 
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Help Your Representatives 
To Understand Industry 


ANY experts on political 
clare that the members of the new con- 
gress, which convenes Jan. 3, are pre- 

dominately for heavy expenditures and in other 
ways lean toward policies which are viewed 
with alarm by industrial executives. Even lay- 
men, who know little of the finer points of polit- 
ical intrigue, assume that the incoming legisla- 
tors are more liberal—or more radical—in their 
views than the members of any recent congress. 


matters de- 


One reason why so many of the “wild” type 
of legislators were swept into office is that the 
public, for the moment, is in a mood to punish 
financiers and others who—because of the mis- 
takes of a famous few—have become the scape- 
coats of the depression, Unfortunately, the 
collective public mind does not take the trouble 
to sort out the good and the bad 
eral notorious cases of questionable tactics have 
been given wide publicity, public distrust of all 
individuals in high positions in finance and in- 
dustry has been intensified. Hundreds of pol- 
iticians have capitalized upon this situation by 
running on platforms which give scant consid- 
eration for the interests of business 


Because sev- 


Industry need not fear the long term direc- 
tion of public opinion. The present tendency to 
condemn all of certain groups because of the 
acts of a few gradually will be replaced by an 
attitude of critical appraisal In the end the 
public will be lined up on the side of justice. 


Legislators Hard Pressed To Harmonize Wild 
Ideas With Realities of This Period 


In the meantime, during this period of ad- 
justment, industry can do much to help the 
federal and state legislators to strike a balance 
between the seemingly fantastic mandates of 
the majority of their constituents and the very 
real consideration which must be accorded to 
the rights of private business enterprise. 

On numerous oceasions, this column, as well 
as many individuals and agencies, has urged 
that industrial executives invite their local, 
state and federal representatives in publie office 
to visit their plants; to observe at first hand the 
varied and difficult problems of the average em- 
ployer; to consider the obligations of the man- 
agement to owners, employes, customers and 
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the public interest; and to relate all of these 
matters to the current trend of legislation. 

To Herman H. Lind, general manager of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ association, 
who has been a pioneer in urging industrial ex- 
ecutives to contact their congressmen, we are 
indebted for evidence that this precedure is 
effective. In a recent bulletin, Mr. Lind quoted 
excerpts from letters from two companies which 
liad invited legislators to their plants. 

One manufacturer wrote in part as follows: 
“We have been an object for a certain amount 
of criticism by several of these men (legisla- 
tors) and took the opportunity to invite them 
to inspect our factory. After a very compre- 
hensive trip and explanation of what we were 
trying to accomplish, we were most surprised 
to find that these individuals previously had 
had little or no understanding of what industry 
was going through. We are quite certain that 
more of our politicians and law makers would 
have a more sympathetic understanding of in- 
dustry’s problems if it were possible to sit down 
and explain the situation to them as we have 
done in this case.” 


Employers Who Have Tried Plan Are 


Convinced Visits Are Beneficial 


Another manufacturer reports a similar ex- 
perience as follows: ‘“‘When our senator was 
in town several weeks ago we asked him to 
visit our plant in order that he might become 
familiar with our business. . . As it happened, 
he had very little conception of the machine 
tool industry in this state, and we feel that 
those representing us in Washington should be 
familiar with what we are doing in order that 
they may act intelligently when measures come 
up that affect our industry. As a result of our 
cxperience in this instance, we are sure that 
visits of this sort are beneficial.” 

Other executives who have tried this experi- 
ment report that they have been surprised and 
pleased at the attitude of legislators who have 
visited their plants. With few exceptions, con- 
gressmen are impressed with the fact that the 
actual problems—as they exist in the front line 
trenches of industry—do not jibe with many of 
the flowery speeches which emanate from legis- 
lative rostrums. Lawmakers seem to really ap- 
preciate the opportunity to get the ‘feel’ of 
realism which is afforded by a plant visitation. 

Again we urge industrial executives to ac- 
quaint their public representatives with their 
problems. It is an act—in fact a dyty—which 
will pay liberal dividends. 


December 31, 1934 


NRA Stock Taking 


es a year and a half of 
the two year span given NRA by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
New Year of 1935 finds the Recovery 
Administration working for the maxi- 
mum efficiency of its widespread code 
structure. 

Stocktaking indicates several definite 
accomplishments, including: 

1. Elimination of child labor and cur- 
tailment of industrial homework. 

2. Establishment of the principle of 
a limited work week and minimum rates 
of pay. 

3. Decrease of industrial unemploy- 
ment and augmented wage purchasing 
power. 

4. Curtailment of the use of wage 
cutting in price competition. 

Primary activities of the year, which 
will be continued into the remaining six 
months period of the NRA, consisted of 
studying the operation of all types of 
code provisions, defining policies on the 
more controversial issues involved in the 
code principle, and revision of NRA’s 
own administrative structure for better 
supervision of and assistance to coded 
industry. 

Principal problems dealt with in this 
program were overlapping codes, mul- 
tiple assessments, delays in enforcement 
and compliance procedure, closer Gov- 
ernment contact with code authorities 
and proper safeguards for code adminis- 
tration funds. 

The overlapping code problem was 
attacked by undertaking simplification 
and harmonization of code provisions 
covering kindred industries through code 
amendments, adopted in cooperation with 
the related business groups. 

Problems of financing code operations 
were reduced by an order exempting any 
firm from contributing to any but the 
code governing its principal line of busi- 
ness, except in special cases. 

Toward the close of the year a new 
system of regional compliance offices was 
inaugurated. A Director of Compliance 
and Enforcement was appointed and im- 
mediately thereafter a new decentral- 
ization program started which called for 
the establishment of nine regional offices 
whose activities will be controlled from 
Washington and whose operation is ex- 
pected to facilitate greater code com- 
pliance. 

Closer contact between code authorities 


Release No. 9450 


and the National Recovery Administra- 
tion is being attained by assigning full- 
time administration members, trained in 
Washington, to several important cen- 
ters. This program, too, was put into 
effect as the year ended. 

Early in December regulations were 
issued to safeguard code budgets. The 
regulations required separation of code 
authority funds from all others, adequate 
and accurate accounting records avail- 
able for inspection by NRA, periodic 
reports to the NRA, audits by inde- 
pendent accountants at the end of each 
budget period, and submission of finan- 
cial reports to contributors to code funds 
within 60 days after the budget closing 
date. 


On January 1, 1934, when the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration had just 
completed six months of its existence, 
it entered the new year with 181 indus- 
tries operating under codes of fair 
competition. This included many of the 
major industries. 

During the year the codification proc- 
ess was pushed steadily. Today finds 
approximately 98 per cent of all Amer- 
ican industry, represented by 541 codes 
and 177 supplementary codes, operating 
in the industrial self-government pro- 
gram contemplated by the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 

In order that industry might be given 
full opportunity to express views on code 
problems existing at that time, a na- 
tional code conference was called which 
was opened by President Roosevelt, on 
February 28, 1954. Representatives of 
every interest were present and full dis- 
cussion was invited. This meeting led 
to many of the policies adopted for im- 
proving code-making technique. 

The conference, in session from Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 5, resulted in a round- 
up of helpful comment drawn from six 
months operation under the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement and the then- 
existing codes. 

During March, two new divisions were 
created to handle compliance and litiga- 
tion. Subsequently 54 field offices were 
established under the Compliance Divi- 
sion, authorized to attempt settlement of 
complaints of code violation. Cases 
which could not be settled in the field 
were referred to Washington where a 
National Compliance Council was em- 











powered to act. When the Council was 
unable to effect a settlement the Litiga- 
tion Division was asked to prepare the 
case for court action. 

The field offices closed 98,441 com- 
plaints of code violation during the year, 
without reference to any other com- 
pliance agency. A total of 68,686 cases 
were adjusted, and no violation was 
found to exist in 29,755. In adjusting 
these complaints the field offices alone 
arranged for payment of approximately 
$2,000,000 to more than 50,000 workers 
during the year as back wages due under 
codes, but not paid in their regular 
wages. 

The Litigation Division was successful 
in more than 93 per cent of its court 
actions involving code provisions. 

All court cases are presented by the 
United States District Attorneys and 
other Department of Justice officials, 
with the Litigation Division cooperating 
in their preparation. Liaison between 
the two departments was furthered late 
in the year by the appointment of a 
Special Assistant Attorney General to 
supervise presentation of NRA cases. 


On April 19, the so-called ‘Code 
Eagle” was announced and, _ shortly 


thereafter, its distribution was begun to 
those industries and trades operating 
under permanent codes. The _ dis- 
tribution of this symbol of compliance 
marked the beginning of the era of code 
administration under code authorities 
which, from then on in _ increasing 
numbers, became the ‘“control-towers” 
directing the program of industrial self- 
government. 

In July the NRA attacked the im- 
portant problem of overlapping codes. 
Industrial groups not yet codified were 
invited to merge with existing related 
groups or to take a simplified "basic 
code”’. 

On July 14, the establishment of the 
Industrial Board 


Appeals was) an- 
nounced. This Board acts as a forum 
for hearing complaints against the 


operation of codes, particularly in rela- 
tion to charges that specific codes or 
provisions tend to oppress or dis- 
criminate against small business. or 
favor monopolies. By the end of the 
year the Board had received and dock- 
eted 40 cases. 

In order to adjust code operations 
more equitably to suit economic condi- 
tions of the small town, an NRA Ad- 





ministrative Order on August 28, 
exempted from code terms industries or 
trades whose members “engaged exclu- 
sively in local trade or service” in towns 
of 2,500 or less population. This was in 
line with a similar exemption granted on 
May 15, which applied only to signers of 
the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment. 

This was followed by announcement of 
a new industrial classification. It estab- 
lishes 22 industry groupings within 
which industry or trade has a 
definite place, and provision is made for 
the correlation of allied businesses. By 
means of this plan each Division Ad- 
ministrator was given direction of the 
codes for definitely related industries 
assembled into a homogeneous group. 

On September 24, General Hugh S. 
Johnson, who organized the National 
Recovery Administration and served as 
Administrator for National Recovery 
from its inception resigned. The Pres- 
ident created the National Industrial 
Recovery Board on September 27, to 
serve as the administrative agency, ap- 
pointing the following members: S. Clay 
Williams, L. C. Marshall, Arthur D. 
Whiteside, Sidney Hillman and Walton 
Hale Hamilton. The President also 
named Blackwell Smith, Acting NRA 
General Counsel, as Legal Advisor to 
the Board and Leon Henderson, Director 
of the Research and Planning Division, 
as Economic Adviser, directing them to 
serve as members ex-officio. The Board 
selected Mr. Williams as its Chair- 
man and Mr. Marshall as Executive 
Secretary. 

To obtain decentralization of the NRA 
compliance set-up, in November a 
Director of Compliance and Enforce- 
ment was appointed and immediately 
thereafter he began establishment of 
nine regional offices whose activities will 
be controlled from Washington and 
whose operations are expected to im- 
prove code compliance. 

At the outset of the New Year, the 
important and much-debated question of 
price-fixing under the codes is to receive 
a thorough airing in public hearings to 
which all interested persons are invited. 
The hearings will begin January 9. 
Cther important groups of code pro- 
visions are to be reviewed in similar 
fashion. 

The status of American business dur- 


every 








ing the period NRA has operated has 
been materially bettered. The precise 
share of credit due the code program in 
obtaining economic improvement can not 
yet be determined, but as one of several 
important projects for recovery, NRA 
has been a major factor. 

Some indications of the recovery ob- 
tained are given below. 

According to figures published by the 
National City Bank of New York, the 
profits of industrial corporations for the 
first nine months of 1934 show an in- 
crease of 76.1 per cent over the total for 
the first nine months of 1933, which 
period, while it includes the low of 


March, 1933, also includes the feverish 
activity of July of that year, while the 
annual rate of return on net worth has 
increased from 2.8 per icent to 5.1 per 
cent. 

All weekly indexes since October, the 
month used for basis of comparison, are 
definitely on the upgrade again. Busi- 
ness activity in December, 1934, is run- 
ning 6 per cent ahead of December, 1933. 
Automobile production is up 20 per cent. 
Cotton cloth production has reached a 
level 16 per cent higher than that of last 
year and electric power output exceeds 
that of December of last year by 8.5 per 
cent, 


The following table is a month-by-month history of production, employment and 
payroll indexes in all manufacturing industries from January, 1933, to October, 1934. 


(1929—100 unadjusted for seasonal variation) 


Production 
Year Index 

a/ 
1933: 
ee eT er 52.9 
I a 0a. wr essnd sevens anes ier 52.9 
MM 65s kb wainds nied alee ataae 48.7 
BE. a.cics cede eeam wena eres ers 57.2 
I eed arora Asi ose wes 67.2 
Ce te ee ee eee 78.2 
NPR hia) ahs caiaiet payee vaiayeeDsae a: dreads a 81.5 
OOP C Tere eT eT Te 74.8 
ares eee ee 70.6 
ES hb siecle and seesaw 64.7 
ee eee a re 53.3 
ee eT ee ee 56.3 
1934: 
Oe Ee ee re 63.0 
RCC re 68.9 
MM a Srcca kc aipoken euicvianjea Breese semes 71.5 
BE case rnasedasana saw eewrnse 74.8 
es 5 d.k mare a Gie-w iano chine 74.8 
NE i a6 nicks era a OE There AS 69.9 
eee eT ee eee 61.5 
NE cision whe eeare wines aero 59.6 
NS ice anc dap yacsonns elaine ee al 


Novembe: 


a/ ‘vsuree: Federal Reserve Board. 
b/ Source: 
/ 


c/ Source: 


61.4p 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Cost of 





Employment} Payrolls 
Index Index | Living 
b/ | b/ c/ 
57.6 36.2 68.0 
58.4 36.9 | 66.4 
56.2 33.9 | 66.1 
57.3 35.5 65.8 
59.9 39.1 66.5 
63.9 43.2 67.3 
68.3 46.5 70.0 
73.0 52.0 41.7 
76.5 54.2 } 72.8 
76.1 | 54.4 | 73.0 
72.8 50.9 | 72.8 
71.1 50.0 72.3 
| 
70.0 | 49.5 72.4 
74.3 55.5 73.3 
77.3 59.4 73.5 
78.6 61.6 73.3 
78.8 61.5 | 73.6 
77.4 59.4 73.8 
75.1 55.3 74.0 
75.9 57.0 74.7 
75.1 55.6p 76.0 
- 76.1 


Prepared by NRA, Division of Research and Planning from figures of 


the National Industrial Conference Board. 


p—Preliminary. 
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S the annual meetings for the In- 
Z dustry approach, we are again re- 
minded of the conditions which faced us 
at the first meetings held in August of 
1933, by a writer who, in his modesty, 
will not permit the use of his name. He 
has referred to the very ably written 
article by Trustee George Knell in the 
December issue of PROGRESS. We 
will all agree with him that “no one has 
ever succeeded in proving a case against 
cooperation”. 

The annual meetings provide an op- 
portunity to meet members of the In- 
dustry from all sections of the country 
and to exchange ideas and plans for the 
betterment of the Industry through its 
organization. Members of the Industry 
who attend the meetings will not only be 
able to add their constructive ideas to 
those of their fellow workers, but will 
get their viewpoint as well. Let us all 
cooperate. 


NRA Release No. 9450, which is 
printed elsewhere in these pages, sums 
up briefly the activities of the Admin- 
istration for the year and a half of its 
two-year span. It is reproduced in full 
in the pages of your publication for your 
record. It merits your thoughtful con- 
sideration. 


As the New Year opens ahead of us 
the thinker is reminded that an economic 
phenomena is quite evident. There are, 
however, many who do not believe that 
any measure of recovery has_ been 


statistics do 
There is a 


but 
belief. 


achieved, 
their 
provement in the consumer goods indus- 
tries, encouraging increases in the sale 


not support 
marked im- 


of motor trucks, automobiles, refrig- 
erators and radios, all of which mark a 
strong trend toward recovery. The 
capital goods industries show an advance 
from the low levels of last year. Farm 
prices are up, and raw material prices 
have kept pace with finished products. 
The general price structure shows im- 
provement in all of its elements. As the 
cycle develops, we can do much to help 
if we bury our selfish interests and move 
forward with a spirit of cooperation. 


Points to Users’ Wrong Viewpoint 


bie change the idea fixed in the minds 
of many machine tool users that so 
long as a machine runs well mechani- 
caliy it must be running profitably, one 
manufacturer has taken this paradox as 
the subject for its 1934 advertising cam- 
paign in an effort to correct such faulty 
reasoning. 

The first page appeared in December 
industrial magazines and featured a 
quoted statement which every represen- 
tative has heard many times in contact 
work: “Still running fine,” followed by 
(But Losing Money). 

The text said, “Many a rip saw still 
in the bloom of mechanical health is to- 
day an economical cripple. It never 
was intended to meet the new order of 
production nor the new scale of prices— 
and it never will. Times have changed. 
Machines have changed. Modernize for 
Profit. Get your share of business that 
is profitable only with up-to-date equip- 
ment. 








SCHEDULE OF PROGRAM 


for the 


SPECIAL TOOL, DIE & MACHINE SHOP INSTITUTE AND CODE 


if 


ol 


~l 


AUTHORITY MEETINGS, HOTEL STATLER, 
CLEVELAND, O., FEB. 8 to 11, 1935, Ine. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1935—2 O’CLOCK P. M. 


Meeting of known members of the Industry not now members of the Special 
Tool, Die & Machine Shop Institute for the purpose of electing non-members 
to the Code Authority, if they so desire, in accordance with Section la of 
Article VI of the Code of Fair Competition for the Industry, and Section 5 
of Article III of the Code Authority By-Laws. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1935—10 O’CLOCK A. M. 
Meeting of Trustees of the Institute to receive reports of officers, committees, 
etc., in accordance with Section 8a of Article X of the Institute’s Code of 
Regulations. 

FEBRUARY 9, 1935—3 O’CLOCK P. M. 
Meeting of Nominating Committee of the Institute to nominate five trustees 
in accordance with Section la of Article X of the Institute’s Code of Regula- 
tions. 

FEBRUARY 10, 1935—10 O’CLOCK A. M. 
Annual meeting of members of the Institute held in accordance with Section 
1 of Article V of the Institute’s Code of Regulations. Registration of mem- 
bers to begin at 9 o’clock A. M. 

FEBRUARY 10, 1935—4 O’CLOCK P. M. 
Meeting of newly elected Board of Trustees to elect officers, Executive Com- 
mittee, etc. 

FEBRUARY 10, 1935—8 O’CLOCK P. M. 
Meeting of Executive Committee of the Institute to elect two members of the 
Code Authority in accordance with Section la of Article VI of the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Industry. 

FEBRUARY 11, 1935—9:30 A. M. 
Annual meeting of the Code Authority for the Special Tool, Die & Machine 
Shop Industry in accordance with Section 3, Article IV of the Code Author- 
ity’s By-Laws. 

FEBRUARY 11, 1935—11 O’CLOCK A. M. 


Meeting of new Code Authority to elect officers, etc., in accordance with Sec- 
tion 2, Article IV of the Code Authority’s By-Laws. 
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DIVISION 





ACTIVITIES 








Hudson River Valley Division 
Directors Meet 

The Board of Directors of the Hudson 
River Valley division of the Special Tool, 
Die and Machine Shop Institute held a 
special meeting at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, December 19, for the 
purpose of mapping out an active cam- 
paign to increase attendance of both 
board and membership meetings. 

Treasurer Beck’s report was read and 
accepted. 

The board empowered Mr. Diamant as 
chairman of the credit and employment 
projects to engage Wm. A. Martin as 
full time paid secretary to assume office 
December 24, 1934. 

Present at the meeting were Chairman 
Dole, Secretary Parlini, Treasurer Beck, 
and Messrs. Ehrlich, Udall, Stawinski, 
Knell, Stoddard and Todd. 


Northern Ohio 


The next regular meeting of the 
Northern Ohio Division of the Institute 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, January 
25, 1935. 

The speaker will discuss the Ohio 
Sales Tax as it affects the members of 
the Special Tool, Die and Machine Shop 
Industry. 

The Entertainment Committee of the 
Northern Ohio Division are preparing a 
banquet for all members of the Industry 
who attend the meeting of the Institute 
on Sunday, February 10th. The banquet 
will be held at 7 o’clock. Tickets will 
be on sale at the convention desk during 


the day, and an appropriate program 
and speaker have been arranged for. 


Weidemann Birthday Celebrated 
By Philadelphia Division 


HE Philadelphia division of the 

Special Tool, Die and Machine Shop 
Industry at its December 27th meeting 
at the Philadelphia Turngemeinde com- 
memorated the birthday of Mr. Theodore 
Weidemann. 

George M. Koch, chairman of the 
meeting, presented Mr. Weidemann with a 
bouquet of rose buds after a brief and 
fitting eulogy to which Mr. Weidemann 
responded with a plea for cooperation in 
the industry. 

NRA labor compliance adjuster Katz 
of the Eastern Pennsylvania district re- 
ported successful adjustments of viola- 
tions of labor provisions. In response to 
questions about selling below cost Mr. 
Katz said that at least until such time 
as a system of accounting had been 
established by the Code authority and 
approved by the administrator no com- 
pulsory action could be taken against 
any one alleged to be selling below their 
cost. 


Mr. Katz suggested setting up means 
of exchanging accurate credit informa- 
tion and considering the extension of 
assistance to members of the industry 
handicapped by lack of orders. 


Earl S. Sparks was elected member 
of the nominating committee from the 
district. 


SUPERIOR PATTERN & MFG. CO., Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


WOOD AND METAL PATTERNS 


MODELS and 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 


3280 East Woodbridge Street at Adair - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Fitzroy 4050 - 4051 - 4052 
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Industrial Marketing 


Manufacturing Customers 


HE production of service or the 

manufacturing of products needs no 
explanation. It would be selling Blue 
Eagles to Johnson. But the idea of 
“manufacturing customers” perhaps 
needs a few words of definition. 

What we mean, is this. Customers 
are “manufactured” just the same as 
products are manufactured. 

Your service or product may be the 
finest of its kind ever developed. Yet, 
in itself, it may not make the buyer 
want it. Before this want can be 
aroused, it is necessary to tell of your 
service or product in terms of the pros- 
pective customer’s self-interest. 

He must be shown what your service 
or product will do for him. He must 
be made to see that he can use your 
service or product for his own advan- 
tage. 

Finally, he must be convinced that 
your product will satisfy the want more 
effectively than will any similar service 
or product. 

When you have made him—this new 
buyer—want your service and gained his 
confidence to the point where he buys, 
you have manufactured a customer. 

Today, the manufacture of customers 
is more important than ever before. Yet, 
in too many instances, it is still regarded 
as of secondary importance to the pro- 
ducing of service or to the manufacture 
of the product. 

Frequently, the president says: “Our 
product is good, but it must include this 
feature and that feature and yet be 
lower in price.” 

Then he might say, “We have a great 
product. Have spared no expense. Now, 
let’s be equally thorough about manu- 
facturing customers for it.” 


Recognition—the Goal 


N the last analysis, efficiency in busi- 

ness means just one thing—profits. 
The balance sheet and the income state- 
ment will always be the final answer. 
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Since marketing underlies most busi- 
ness problems, the control of continued 
profits is in efficient marketing. And 
growth being determined by success, a 
yardstick is necessary to measure the 
efficiency of marketing itself. 

This yardstick is recognition, accord- 
ing to McGraw Hill. 

There is no demonstration of market- 
ing success more convincing in the long 
run, they continue, than the standing of 
a business in the industry it serves. 

The real job to be done, then, is to 
build up this recognition, service by 
service, product by product, and turn it 
into sales and profits. 

Of all marketing measures, recogni- 
tion seems to be the most dependable, 
because it has been found to check close- 
ly with sales to buyers. 

What are these factors on which rec- 
ognition depends? 

Age and size are not primary for a 
number of the oldest and largest are 
not leaders. Nor does quality alone 
govern. 

One factor, however, does parallel rec- 
ognition. This factor is Specialization 
in manufacturing and Selling. Leaders 
were found to be specialists in their 
fields. 

In summary, recognition is the stand- 
ing of a manufacturer, product by prod- 
uct, among the men who control the buy- 
ing in the markets to which he sells, and 
may be said to vary directly according 
to his specialized manufacturing and 
selling effort in those markets.—From 
McGraw Hill’s Industrial Marketing. 


Approximately a million pair of 
wooden shoes are made and sold in the 
United States annually. 

oa a * 

Ludwig Lewisohn, author of the blis- 
tering “Up Stream,” returns to these 
shores and writes in a magazine, “Amer- 
ica’s a great place after all—clean, sane, 
stable, orderly and busy in contrast to 
European dirt and dementia.” 

To Ludwig is assigned one AAA- 
killed fatted calf. 
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PRECISION GRINDING 


Easily Done on Any Vertical or Horizontal 
., Boring Mill, Milling Machine or Lathe 


She OLOFSON Precision Grinder 


—not just a grinding attachment but a real precision tool, built to 
precision standards, and adapted for use on any Vertical or Horizontal 
Boring Mill, Jig Borer, Milling Machine or Lathe. A tool with almost 


unlimited possibilities 





of application, this 
Olofson is especially 
useful for economic- 
ally finishing holes in 
dies. 


The 
OLOFSON PRE- 
CISION GRINDER 


. literally transforms 
every machine on which 
it can be used into the 
equivalent of a high 
grade precision grinder, 
at little cost. 





This machine is some 
thing new in shop equip- 
ment. Send for Circular 
for specifications and 
complete description. 


Fe U E LL DIE AND MACHINE COMPANY 
3545 Scotten Ave., Detroit, Mich. 























EX-CELL-O HIGH SPEED 
MILLING AND DRILLING HEAD 
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FOR RADIAL DRILLS, HORIZONTAL BORING 
AND MILLING MACHINES 


A compact and sturdy attachment that enables the milling of small 


pockets or keyways and drilling of small holes in large castings in 
one set-up. . . . The High-Speed Drilling and Milling Head is 
furnished with a No. 5 or 6 Morse taper driving shank. The high 
speed spindle of the unit has an increased speed ratio of four to 
one over the machine spindle speed and is furnished with a No. 


4 Morse taper Price and literature upon request. 


Ex-CELL-O) A°S8! CORPORATION 


1200 OAKMAN BLVD. DETROIT, MICH. 








